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Having regard3 however, to the high hopes that had been
raised by the new Land Act, it was particularly unfortunate
that George Wyndham, its author and the Chief Secretary
for Ireland, should have become embroiled, just at the mo-
ment of triumph, in an unfortunate affair which led to his
own resignation and to a growing lack of confidence both
in Arthur Balfour, who had succeeded his uncle as Prime
Minister in 1902, and in the Conservative Administration.
Against Arthur Balfour's judgment, George Wyndham had
appointed as his Permanent Under-Secretary at Dublin
Castle an Indian Civil Servant of great distinction, Sir
Anthony MacDonnell. Balfour's objection to the appoint-
ment was that, by repute, MacDonnell was a Home Ruler.
However, George Wyndham, most charming and self-willed
of men, had his way. MacDonnell from the first seems to
have understood that he had been charged with greater
powers and responsibilities than are usually given to a Per-
manent Under-Secretary belonging to the Civil Service, and
Arthur Balfour would have known himself to have been more
than justified in his original antagonism, had he known how
Sir Anthony was employing his time. Lord Dunraven, as
Chairman of the Irish Reform Association, was interested in
a scheme of devolution for Irish government, in which Irish
finance and other matters were to be transferred from West-
minster to a responsible council, drawn from all Ireland,
composed partly of elected and partly of nominated mem-
bers. Sir Anthony became interested in this scheme, and gave
counsel and assistance in the draft, which was written on
Dublin Castle official notepaper. But, when Dunraven's
scheme was published in September 1905, and a storm of
criticism arose against it, especially from the Irish Unionists,
George Wyndham repudiated it and denied all knowledge
of it. It soon, however, became known that Sir Anthony
MacDonnell, supposed, as a Civil Servant, to have no
politics, and employed under the Crown at Dublin Castle,
had taken a leading part in the draft, and it was impossible
to quell the indignation of the Irish Unionists, who regarded
this as a disguised form of Home Rule and as surely leading
to a Nationalist and Catholic ascendancy in finance. This\